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WAR AND PROGRESS 



BY HENKY RUTGERS MABSHAUu 



The pacificist takes it for granted that it would be well for 
tlie human race if war could be utterly abolished — that such 
a consummation would constitute a marked step in human 
progress ; and he is likely to assume that all intelligent per- 
sons must agree with him. In this, however, he is some- 
what at fault, for one meets with not a few men of high in- 
telligence who are not ready to make this acknowledgement ; 
some holding that if war is an evil, it is at least a necessary 
evil; and others even questioning whether it can be called 
an unmitigated evil — ^whether in fact it may not in certain 
aspects be looked upon as a good. 

I have considered, in an article previously published in 
the Review,^ the thought of those who argue that considera- 
tions involved with accepted biological tenets prove that war 
is necessary to human progress. As I have there shown that 
this argument is based upon a fundamental misconception 
of the meaning of the law of survival, I shall at once turn the 
attention of the reader to a closely related misconception 
which is commonly met with, and which leads to serious con- 
fusion of thought; I refer to the identification of war with 
struggle. Thus Dr. Stewart Paton,^ in arguing in favor of 
that " preparedness " for war which goes so far to nourish 
man's fighting instincts, describes " professional pacifists " 
(sic) as ** persons who take a sentimental view of life," 
who are thus led to " denounce struggle and war "... 
and who have '* never fairly and squarely faced the primal 
fact that life is a process of adjustment in a great struggle 
for existence. " 



^War and Human Nature, February, 191& 
*New York Times, March 17, 1916. 
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Now it may be granted without hesitancy, but with cer- 
tain explanations and limitations which I cannot stop to con-i 
sider, that man's progress must necessarily entail a constant 
struggle with conditions in his environment ; but this surely 
does not indicate that war is necessary to his advance unless 
proof can be presented to show that all tendency to initiate 
this struggle would cease to exist if war were abandoned. 
And in my view no such proof can possibly be presented. 

We find a similar confusion in connection with the argu- 
ment that the abolition of war would carry with it the sup- 
pression of the incentives which in the daily life of man 
yield competition; it being held that without competition 
there could be no further evolutional development. 

It must be granted that we are dealing with actual facts 
when we say that, in our day, " competition is the life of 
trade "; and, going beyond this particular, that competition: 
is a prominent factor in our present evolutional development. 
But I MU unable to agree that these facts carry with them 
proof that competition is necessary to this development. 

The biologist tells us that Dame Nature is a blundering 
empiricist. When she happens to invent an advantageous 
adaptation she is likely to be satis^ed without emphasizing 
the special point of value attained thereby. Helmholtz used 
to say humorously that he would refuse to grant a degree 
to any student who made as many blunders as are evidenced 
in the construction of the eye considered as an optical instru- 
ment. Such being the case, when we find an advantageous 
characteristic in man we may well look below the surface. We 
see that competition has been, and still is, advantageous to 
man in his rise in social efficiency ; but we should ask whether 
it is competition itself that is of value. May it not be that 
competition is merely the means of producing certain advan- 
tageous modes of activity that might be otherwise gained? 

We have but to ask ourselves this question to find an in- 
stant affirmative reply; for it is evident that the essential 
value of competition lies in the fact that the competitors are 
" put on their mettle," and that thus the special capacity of 
the winning competitor is brought into clear view. And if 
this is true, then of course any other method that will guide 
the individual to effective effort, and will enable us to dis- 
cern his special capacities, will do all that competition can 
do to further man's advance. Surely there is reason to hope 
that such methods will be devised as man gains in intelli- 
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gence; and as surely, therefore, it appears that there is no 
[warrant for the worship of the competitive principle which is 
BO current in our day; and none for the contention that war 
must be condoned because it fosters the spirit which develops 
ihe competitive activities of man. 

Again, as I have noted in the article above referred to, 
Spe find the necessity of recurrent wars maintained by meu 
jof importance on the ground that, given human nature as we 
find it, war will always be necessary to enforce the will of thei 
Sjmpst civilized peoples in the maintenance of their ideals. 

Here we have the unwarranted assumption that human 
liature can never change sufficiently to yield a reformation of 
^he. great Powers so that they may be properly designated 
ias " gentlemanly nations "; and the equally unfounded as- 
^xmiption that war is the only means that can be devised toi 
preserve the lesser Powers from aggression. There seems to 
be no reason why we should not forge, to take the place of 
yf&T, new weapons less cruel and equally effective — as, for in- 
stance, thoroughgoing international ostracism. 

In relation to this new weapon as a substitute for war it 
inay be worth while to say a few words. Those who are urgr 
ing the formation of an international ** Leagnie to Enforcei 
Peace " suggest that " all non- justiciable questions arising 
between the signatory Powers shall be submitted to a council 
jof conciliation for hearing, consideration and recommenda- 
tion "; and that " the signatory Powers shall jointly use 
forthwith both their economic and military forces against 
iany one of their number that commits acts of hostility against 
lanother of the signatories before any question shall be thus 
iBubmitted as provided above." 

When it is considered that Great Britain, Greece, Italy, 
not to speak of Bulgaria, Montenegro, Serbia, and Turkey 
failed to ratify the main Hague Convention of 1907, as well 
as the minor convention relative to the rights of neutrals, 
it is apparent that great difficulty would be met in persuading 
:the great Powers to bind themselves in advance to make war 
under the conditions named. I, myself, should question 
[whether it would be wise for the United States to bind itself 
thus ; for if it did, we might be called upon to make war in 
itimes when financial depression or calamity made such action 
a very serious burden upon our people. 

It would certainly be much easier to gain ratification for 
i. treaty which substituted for :war the j\reapon of complete 
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ostracism, and in my view this weapon would be a most ef- 
fective one. A nation that found itself suddenly cut off from 
all communication with the outside world, by railroad or 
water way, by mail or telegraph, whose imports and exports 
were completely stopped, and whose foreign banking rela- 
tions were severed, would find its life most severely bur- 
dened ; and would surely conclude that it would be unwise to 
refuse merely to delay action while placing its case before 
the proposed council of conciliation, when such refusal would 
involve so radical a disturbance of its national life. 

When we turn to the thought of those who hesitate to 
agree that war is an unmitigated evil, we hear again and 
again the claim that without occasional wars a people must 
lose its moral stamina, which is revivified by the discipline 
requisite to military efl&ciency. Here we are dealing again 
with what is surely a matter of assertion rather than of 
proof. We are indeed asked to note the devotion and self- 
sacrifice displayed by the idler or ne'er-do-well when he 
becomes part of a thoroughly disciplined fighting army; but 
we are prone to forget that these same fine characteristics 
would without doubt be called into being did we awaken the 
interest of these same men in some other ideal than that 
which calls upon them to engage their energies and intelli- 
gence in efforts to kill or maim their fellows. 

And we are also asked to overlook the proverbial" tendency 
to unbridled license on the part of the soldier in the intervals 
when this rigid military discipline is relaxed; and to blind 
ourselves to the certainty that the influences which yield 
these results must affect his character permanently, and 
must have their effect in times of peace. 

But even if we agree that some form of rigid discipline is 
of vital importance to man's progress, which I myself am 
ready to grant, still it is clear that we have no warrant for 
the assumption that military discipline is the only effective 
form that can be devised to strengthen character. Yet the 
present-day agitation in the United States in favor of a 
largely increased army, where it is not due to mere fear, is 
based upon this unwarranted assumption. 

It is instructive to note that this demand is loudly heard 
in certain of our great universities ; and I imagine that it is 
the appreciation of the urgent need of stricter discipline 
among university students that leads to the enthusiastio 
support of the present-day ** preparedness " programme by 
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men of the professorial class. But do the tiniversity authori- 
ties themselves take all possible steps to develop this dis- 
cipline which is quite within their control! Is it not because 
they, who should maintain it, have not done so that they 
would now shift upon the shoulders of military officers the 
work they themselves have failed to accomplish? 

It is still more instructive to note that this demand for 
general military training in the interest of discipline is loud- 
est in the very same communities that, in all our history, have 
been the centers of agitation in behalf of that liberty of in- 
dividual initiative which must necessarily be greatly re- 
stricted by the special form of discipline required to produce 
an efficient army. 

Our ancestors fled to this land beyond the sea that they 
might be free to develop this liberty of individual initiative ; 
and it has been generally held that this action was one that 
embodied an ideal of progress. That the form of civilized 
government which we have adopted is in the nature of an ex- 
periment is of course to be acknowledged ; but that it has been 
an experiment well worth putting to the test I think wiU be 
conceded. Disappointing as it has been in detail, it has 
yielded beneficent results which are patent to all in the per- 
sons of men who, born to the humblest walks of life, have 
gained such positions of social influence and social dignity 
as have been gained in no other land, and which presumably 
iBOuld not have been attained under any other influences. 

Now it has been of the very essence of this governmental 
experiment that the conditions under which it was initiated, 
and has been carried out, have exempted us from the neces- 
sity of assuming the grievous burden of militarism. Pro- 
tected as we have been by the broad ocean from the warlike 
nations of the old world, we stand as the only great nation 
that has ever been in a position to try this experiment in any 
thoroughgoing manner. And the question now before us is 
whether we are prepared to abandon our non-militarist 
policy, and thus endanger the successful fruition of our hope 
that we may perchance take some steps in the progress to 
which we look forward. 

I am willing to concede, as I have above suggested, that 
we are faced with the risk that liberty may develop into 
license ; and that we should seriously consider the means to 
be adopted to gain a restraining discipline that shall prevent 
such fatal development. But I see no reason why it should 
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be assumed that no other equally effective form of discipline 
than that of military training can be devised. 

We may do well to organize the resources of our land that 
we shall be prepared to meet some possible vital emergency. 
We may do well to compel our young men to undertake such, 
physical and mental training as shall ensure their alertness, 
and bodily vigor, and endurance; and this by disciplinary 
methods which will accustom them to willing and unquestion- 
ing subjection, upon occasion, to control by recognized super- 
iors ; and which will make them ready to answer the call of 
the constituted authorities in any national emergency that 
may arise. But this is a very different matter from an or- 
ganization, and a system of discipline, that force upon the at- 
tention of the individual man activities that have no value ex- 
cept in case of war. 

Modem warfare is to a great extent a matter of complex 
machinery. A very large part of the service required of the 
soldier is altogether non-militaristic in its general character. 
Ability to render this service is not in any way bound up 
with training in the special acta that relate directly to the 
killing of an enemy, which requires a certain peculiar skill 
that may be gained, without too long delay, in case its need 
becomes urgent. 

It is of course evident that our nation can no longer main- 
tain that political isolation which was possible at the time our 
Government was founded, and under the conditions that 
then prevailed ; and this apparently compels us to maintain 
a navy, and. coast defenses, adequate to protect us from pos- 
sible sudden aggressive assault. But the growth of a navy 
involves no such sinister danger as does the growth of an 
army. The elements of a navy are scattered over the sea. 
There is little risk of the formation of a dominant naval 
caste. A great army on the other hand is concentrated on 
the land, and has its constant influence upon the citizens ; and 
its existence does tend to lead to the formation of a militaris- 
tic caste which may at any time become a dominant factor. 
We of course must maintain a sufficient army to ensure us 
against the danger of insurrection at home, or in our colo- 
nial domains, and to guard us from our ill-ordered South- 
em neighbor ; but to go beyond that would be, in my view, to 
acknowledge that we are weakening in our conviction as to 
the value of our governmental experiment. 

We are given to overlooking another fact in this con- 
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Se'elioH. If we are provided with such a large and highly 
trained army as is called for by our extreme " prepared- 
ness " advocates, it is almost certain that Canada will also 
feel impelled to maintain an army of sufficient strength to 
meet any possible attack from us until such time as aid 
from her mother country can reach her. We shall then have 
the beginnings of the European conditions of " armed 
peace " which have there led to such great disasters, and 
which here are at least likely to lead to the emphasis of 
sources of disagreement between ourselves and our most 
prosperous neighbor — sources which have been minimized 
in the past mainly because neither they, nor we, have ever 
assumed warlike attack across the common border to be im- 
minent, even if possible. 

But it may be said, as I have heard it said, that there is 
little justification for ascribing the advantageous develop- 
ments of individual men, of which I have spoken, to the 
successful realization of the governmental ideals our fore- 
fathers entertained, and attempted to enforce ; that I am at- 
itributing these results to what has not been their efficient 
cause; *' these results," it may be argued, " are due, not to 
the principle of individualistic freedom^ but to exceptional 
opportunity. You are forgetful of the fact that our ances- 
tors found themselves living in a land flowing with milk and 
honey, and had an unrestricted domain in which to expand. 
[These facts in themselves suffice to account for the develop- 
ment of our national life on lines which have yielded the re- 
sults you rejoice in. But these conditions are merely tem- 
porary; and as they change, the forms of our national life 
must of necessity change, even if this process carries with it 
loss of the values of which you speak. And this means that 
these forms of our national life must in the end come to re- 
semble those that obtain in Europe, where the demands for 
economic and geographical expansion carry with them the 
necessity of a militaristic development." 

To this contention it can only be answered that we are 
here again dealing with what is no more than a matter of 
opinion, and is in no manner susceptible of proof or dis- 
proof. We must agree that our ideal may possibly in the 
end fail to gain for us what it has gained in the past, — ^may 
fail to set us apart in the line of progress from the nations 
that have been born to mortal combat. But so long as proof 
or disproof is lacking, it seems to me quite worth while to 
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persist in our governmental experiment until clearer indica- 
tions of its supposititious fundamental weakness appear. 

But our opponent may still persist wiltli his objections. 
He may tell us that we are living in a dreamland; that we 
are thinking of human nature as though it were ordered ac- 
cording to our ideals and not as it actually exists; that it 
will be utterly impossible to continue indefinitely our experi- 
ment on the lines that seemed possible to our forefathers; 
that the demand for expansion, and the temptation to rob the 
rich, still remain dominant factors among the peoples of 
other lands; and that we, who have unoccupied territory, 
and who have accumulated large wealth, must be ready to 
meet present dangers of aggression, even if in so doing we 
find it necessary to abandon our experiment. 

Now I am not prepared to grant without hesitation that 
this danger is as great as it is made to appear. Changes in 
the manner of action of great peoples have occurred in the 
past, and it seems to me that we may reasonably hope that 
the time is ripe for a change which will reduce the danger 
pur " preparedness "^ advocates consider imminent. 

But, even assuming that the demand for expansion, and 
the«temptations to rob the wealthy, do prevail, and are en- 
couraged by the leaders of the great Powers, are we to 
be led to abandon lightly, because of mere fear, a policy that 
has yielded beneficent results ? Shall we not pause to ask how 
far our fear is warranted? Surely none of the nations now 
exhausting their resources in this terrible war is at all likely 
to be in position to attack us for many a year ; and if after 
peace has come to them we discover signs of aggressive ten- 
dencies on their part, we shall then be able to prepare for de- 
fense at least as rapidly as they for attack. It seems to me 
that we can afford to face this danger for at least a few dec- 
ades longer, to the end that our experiment, so nobly begun, 
may be put to the test for some little time more ; and with, 
the hope that our example may favorably affect the nations 
of whose aggression we are afraid. 

'But why should you think, it may be. said, that full 
" preparedness " will yield the untoward result you de- 
scribe? Simply for this reason : A great army could not be 
relied upon to do what it is feared it may have to perform, un- 
less it were as eflSeient a machine as that of the greatest of 
the armies of the European states. To make it such would, 
as I have already said, involve the creation of an autocratioi 
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military caste, and this would in turn involve a ohange in: 
the general behavior of onr citizens in relation to this class. 
For modern psychology teaches us this, if nothing more — ^ 
that a modification of behavior necessarily involves a corres- 
pondingly modified attitude of mind. If "we could by magio 
transform ourselves to be as officient in war as Germany now 
is we should discover our people displaying in large measure 
the same unfortunate characteristics which we today find so 
repugnant in the German people. Let us not run any such 
jterrible risk; rather let us calm our fear of aggression, and 
resolve to do what we can in our own generation to maintain: 
the policy which has at least been accompanied by, even if it 
has not directly produced, those aspects of our national lif0 
jyhich we so greatly value. 

It will require courage to feontinue this experiment of 
ours — a courage greater than is demanded in war; for we 
must face the unintelligent scorn of those who will claim that 
yve are moved only by self-intej'est and cowardice, and are 
unwilling to do our part in the protection of civilization. But, 
in the interest of a continuance of this experiment, which has 
yielded such beneficent results as are patent to all, I am will- 
ing to see my country endure any such unjustified criticism, 
and willing to have her run the risks, such as they are, of ag- 
gression by those who are tempted to take advantage of our 
weakness in arms. 

I am convinced that this great experiment will prove to 
be successful provided we have this courage — courage to ap- 
peal to the world, by practice as well as precept, in favor of 
peace. We surely will be unable to suggest the disarmament 
necessary to such an end if we ourselves are armed to the 
teeth. We cannot have our cake and eat it too. We must 
make a choice ; and I, for one, would urge that we proclaim to 
the world, by our acts as well as by our words, that we be- 
lieve the progress of man will best be assured by making 
such sacrifices as are necessary to the maintenance of en-i 
during peace. 

Hbnby Bxjtqebs Makshaul. 



